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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  continuing  energy  crisis,  particularly  the  domestic  shortage  of  oil 
which  increases  this  country's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies,  indicates 
that  the  offshore  petroleum  reserves  already  found,  and  expected  to  be  found, 
in  arctic  and  subarctic  ice  infested  regions  will  be  developed  in  a  timely 
manner.  This  increased  activity  by  the  petroleum  industry  encompassing  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  and  transportation  of  oil  in  arctic 
regions  will  increase  the  potential  for  oil  pollution  in  these  regions. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibil ity  of  preventing  and  control¬ 
ling  the  effect  of  oil  spills  in  and  along  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States.  A  major  portion  of  this  area  of  responsibility  includes  the  arctic  and 
subarctic  coastal  waters  of  Alaska  and  other  seasonally  ice  infested  waters  such 
as  the  northern  rivers,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  northeastern  coastal 
areas  of  the  continuous  48  states.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  long  held  a 
leadership  position  in  research  directed  towards  the  abatement  of  oil  spills  in 
cold  regions. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Research  and  Development  Center  has  been  given  the 
specific  responsibility  to  study  oil/ice  interaction  phenomena  and  to  provide 
guidance  in  defining  appropriate  spill  response  methods.  The  planned  approach 
has  three  principle  parts,  consisting  of  a  large  scale,  long-term  oil  spill  tra¬ 
jectory  model,  a  small  scale,  short-term  oil  spill  trajectory  model,  and  a 
field  guide  to  be  used  by  operational  personnel  when  a  spill  occurs  in  ice  in¬ 
fested  waters. 

Substantial  effort  by  a  relatively  large  number  of  researchers  has  been 
directed  towards  developing  oil  spill  behavior  model  s for  open  water  conditions.  Ice 
conditions  or  ice  dynamics  have  generally  not  been  included  in  these  models.  The 
impact  of  ice  on  oil  spill  behavior  is  so  predominant  that  the  open  water  spill 
behavior  models  cannot  be  used  for  ice  conditions.  This  is  true  because  the 
major  forces  that  are  applicable  in  the  open  water  models  no  longer  act  directly 
or  independently  upon  the  oil.  The  forces  must  act  through  the  ice  or  through 
oil/ice  interaction.  Previous  studies  performed  by  ARCTEC,  Incorporated  [2,6] 
examined  oil  interaction  with  smooth  and  rough  continuous  ice  cover.  In  these 
cases  the  dominant  physical  phenomena  were  the  interaction  of  oil  with  the  ice 
and  the  effect  of  externally  caused  ice  movement. 

This  report  details  studies  made  to  address  the  behavior  of  oil  spilled 
in  a  broken  ice  field,  particularly  on  a  small  scale,  short-term  level.  It  is 
this  small  scale,  short-term  situation  anlaysis  that  would  be  needed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  order  to  mount  the  proper  containment  and  cleanup  efforts  in  the  event 
of  an  oil  spill  in  a  broken  ice  field.  The  results  of  this  research  apply  di¬ 
rectly  to  parts  two  and  three  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Research  and  Development 
Center's  oil/ice  study  program.  Sub-program  areas  covered  by  this  study  include 
the  identification  of  the  physical  mechanisms  of  oil  spreading  through  broken 
ice,  determination  of  the  environmental  parameters  which  control  oil  spreading, 
and  establishment  of  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  spill  and  its  spread 
rate.  The  small  scale,  short-term  oil  spill  trajectory  and  behavior  are 
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analyzed  with  direct  consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  forecasting  spill 
behavior  portion  and  the  oil/ice  interaction  portion  of  the  field  guide. 

This  study  consisted  of  two  major  tasks.  The  first  task  consisted  of  an 
effort  to  analytically  describe  oil  spill  behavior  in  broken  ice.  The  results 
serve  to  suggest  the  possible  physical  mechanisms  that  might  be  involved  in  oil 
spreading  through  broken  ice,  and  provide  insight  into  the  results  that  were 
obtained  in  the  second  task.  The  results  of  the  analytical  study  are  described 
in  Section  3  of  this  report. 

The  second  task  consisted  of  experiments  in  ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume  to  study 
oil/broken  ice  interactions.  The  experimental  portion  of  this  study  was  made 
up  of  three  individual  programs.  These  programs  were  concerned  with: 

1.  Oil  flow  through  single  gaps, 

2.  Oil  motion  through  a  fixed  broken  ice  cover,  and 

3.  Oil/ice  interaction  in  a  random  unrestrained  broken  ice  field. 

The  experiments  were  performed  using  a  range  of  oil  types  and  two  ice  block 
sizes.  The  effects  of  water  currents  and  wind  on  the  oil  and  ice  motion  were 
examined  in  all  of  the  test  programs.  The  experimental  program  is  outlined  in 
Section  4  of  this  report,  and  the  results  and  observations  from  the  tests  are 
discussed  in  Section  5. 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  report  combine  the  results  of  the  two  study  tasks. 
Section  6  combines  the  experimental  data  with  the  analytical  relationships  sum¬ 
marized  in  Section  3,  resulting  in  empirical  relationships  which  can  be  used  to 
predict  the  behavior  of  oil  spilled  in  broken  ice.  Section  7  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  results  of  this  study  in  a  form  suitable  for  incorporation  into 
the  field  guide  as  a  set  of  step  by  step  instructions  to  the  spill  response  team. 
By  following  these  instructions,  the  spill  response  team  can  predict  the  probable 
behavior  of  the  spilled  oil  with  greater  confidence,  and  implement  the  containment 
and  cleanup  procedures  which  have  the  greatest  chances  of  success. 


2.  SUMMARY 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  behavior  of  oil  spilled 
in  a  broken  ice  field  including  the  effects  of  the  oil  on  the  ice,  of  the  ice 
on  the  oil,  and  of  external  environmental  conditions  such  as  water  currents 
under  the  broken  ice  cover  and  wind  forces  acting  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
study  consisted  of  three  separate,  though  not  wholly  independent,  analyses: 

1.  Oil  flow  through  a  single  narrow  gap, 

2.  Oil  spilled  in  a  restrained  field  of  broken  ice, 

3.  Oil  spilled  in  an  unrestrained  field  of  broken  ice. 

The  project  included  both  analytical  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  oil/ice 
interaction  phenomena.  The  laboratory  studies  were  conducted  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures  with  fresh  water  ice  in  ARCTEC's  glass-walled  Ice  Flume. 

Environmental  conditions  were  varied  in  the  laboratory  experiments,  with 
current  velocities  ranging  from  0  to  28  cm/s,  and  wind  velocities  ranging  from 
0  to  33  ft/s  in  model  scale.  These  correspond  to  a  current  velocity  range  of 
0  to  28  cm/s  and  a  wind  velocity  range  of  0  to  55  ft/s  in  full  scale  or  field 
conditions.  The  broken  ice  tests  were  performed  using  two  different  ice  block 
sizes,  and  where  deemed  significant,  a  combination  of  the  two  ice  block  sizes. 
Initial  ice  concentrations  were  varied  from  a  low  of  22%  to  the  maximum  con¬ 
centration  that  could  be  obtained. 

Since  the  properties  of  crude  oils  can  vary  significantly  from  location  to 
location  and  have  not  yet  been  identified  in  most  locations  where  the  results  of 
this  work  will  be  used,  the  tests  were  conducted  with  standard  oils  of  known 
properties.  Refined  oils  were  used  because  the  physical  properties  of  these  oils 
are  consistent  and  vary  less  over  time.  The  oils  used  were  Number  2  fuel  oil 
(diesel  fuel)  having  low  values  of  viscosity  and  density,  SAE  10W  oil  having 
mid-range  values  of  viscosity  and  density,  and  SAE  40W  oil  having  relatively 
high  values  of  viscosity  and  density.  All  of  the  oils  were  chilled  to  0°C  and 
were  kept  at  that  temperature  throughout  the  test  program. 

The  quantitative  relationships  that  were  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
study  are  intended  to  characterize  the  short-term  behavior  of  oil  spilled  in 
broken  ice.  They  are  intended  to  predict  the  trajectory  and  spread  rate  of 
such  an  oil  spill  in  order  to  facilitate  the  planning  of  containment  and  cleanup 
measures.  The  results  are  applicable  to  oil  spilled  in  broken  ice  in  any  location. 
The  only  limitation  of  the  results  is  that  the  test  conditions  allowed  only  one¬ 
dimensional  flow.  The  spreading  phenomena  for  two-dimensional  conditions  could 
be  significantly  different.  The  application  of  these  results  is  therefore  limited 
to  leads,  ship  channels,  or  other  locations  where  one-dimensional  flow  can  be 
assumed  to  exist.  However,  since  this  is  the  overwhelmingly  common  situation  in 
the  arctic,  except  perhaps  during  breakup,  this  is  rightfully  the  case  which 
should  be  investigated  first. 
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The  major  results  from  this  study  of  the  behavior  of  oil  spilled  in 
broken  ice  under  static  conditions  or  in  the  presence  of  currents  or  winds  are 
summarized  in  general  terms  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

2.1  Oil  Containment 

Oil  containment,  or  the  extent  of  oil  containment,  is  a  subjective  quantity, 
based  on  observations.  Three  categories  of  oil  containment  within  the  broken  ice 
field  were  noted  during  the  test  program.  Total  oil  containment  was  judged  to 
exist  when  there  was  no  visible  seepage  of  oil  through  the  broken  ice  pack.  In 
this  case  the  entire  oil  slick  was  contained  in  and  behind  the  broken  ice  field. 
Virtual  oil  containment  was  said  to  exist  when  small  amounts  of  oil  seeped  through 
the  broken  ice  pack,  but  the  majority  of  the  volume  of  spilled  oil  was  contained 
behind  the  ice  pack.  The  oil  slick  thickness  contained  behind  the  ice  field  was 
greater  than  the  equil ibrium  thickness  that  would  have  existed  had  there  been  no 
ice.  Non-containment  of  oil  was  said  to  exist  when  major  portions  of  oil  passed 
through  the  leading  edge  of  the  ice  pack  and  into  the  open  water  beyond.  Some 
oil  may  have  been  contained  behind  the  ice  packs  at  a  measurable  thickness,  how¬ 
ever,  this  was  a  small  fraction  of  the  spilled  volume.  In  general,  the  more 
viscous,  heavier  weight  oils  were  totally  contained,  and  the  less  viscous, 
lighter  weight  oils  were  either  virtually  contained  or  were  not  contained. 

2.2  Oil  Flow  Through  a  Gap 

For  a  given  oil,  the  oil  velocity  and  flowrate  through  a  single  gap  between 
ice  blocks  are  functions  of  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick  and  the  width  of  the 
ice  gap.  The  minimum  gap  thickness  before  oil  will  flow  through  any  gap  is  a 
function  of  the  oil  viscosity,  surface  tension,  and  slick  thickness.  Expressions 
were  developed  during  this  study  which  determined  the  minimum  gap  width  required 
for  oil  to  flow  through  the  gap,  and  the  oil  velocity  through  gaps  wider  than 
the  minimum.  The  flowrate  through  a  single  gap  is  also  a  function  of  the  wind 
or  water  velocity  which  impose  shear  stresses  on  the  oil.  The  effects  of  these 
external  influences  were  incorporated  in  the  equations  for  oil  velocity  through 
a  single  gap  in  the  ice. 


2.3  Oil  Forces  on  Ice  Blocks 

When  oil  is  released  from  a  thick  reservoir,  it  rapidly  spreads  over  the 
water  surface  due  to  an  unbalanced  hydrostatic  force  which  arises  from  the  density 
difference  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  When  this  moving  oil  encounters  an  ice 
block,  this  hydrostatic  force  is  exerted  upon  the  block  and  pushes  the  block 
ahead  of  the  oil.  When  the  oil  is  released  behind  a  low  concentration  ice  field 
that  is  restrained  at  its  downstream  end,  the  almost  immediate  result  is  for  the 
oil  to  push  all  of  the  ice  blocks  towards  the  barrier,  creating  a  smaller  ice 
field  of  maximum  concentration. 

2.4  Oil  Seepage  Through  a  Field  of  Broken  Ice 

The  lightweight  oil  (diesel  fuel)  was  able  to  seep  through  the  gaps  in  a 
packed  field  of  broken  ice.  However,  the  gaps  in  the  packed  field  of  broken  ice 
were  too  small  for  passage  of  the  heavier  weight  oils  which  did  not  seep  through.  The 
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seepage  rate  of  the  diesel  fuel  was  a  function  of  the  thickness  of  the  oil 
slick,  the  size  of  the  ice  blocks,  and  the  concentration  of  the  ice  pack.  The 
seepage  rate  was  independent  of  any  current  or  wind.  It  appeared  that  the  ice 
blocks  masked  the  oil  from  these  forces.  An  equation  was  developed  which  gives 
the  unit  width  flowrate  of  diesel  fuel  through  a  broken  ice  pack. 

2.5  Oil  Flow  Over  Ice 

In  cases  where  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick  was  approximately  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  ice  blocks,  the  oil  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  ice  blocks.  This  occurred  because  the  oil,  especially  the  diesel 
fuel,  was  less  dense  than  the  ice,  and  therefore  the  ice  blocks  tended  to  "sink" 
in  the  oil.  Once  the  oil  was  on  top  of  the  ice  blocks,  it  was  no  longer  influenced 
by  the  ice  and  it  spread  at  a  considerably  faster  open  water  rate.  When  the  oil 
thickness  decreased  sufficiently,  the  ice  blocks  emerged  to  the  surface  and  the 
oil  spread  rate  decreased  to  the  seepage  rate  through  broken  ice. 

2.6  Oil  Forces  on  Broken  Ice  Packs 

When  an  oil  slick  was  released  behind  an  ice  pack  that  was  free  to  move, 
the  oil  exerted  a  hydrostatic  force  on  the  ice  pack  and  pushed  it  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  pushed  the  individual  ice  blocks.  In  order  to  move  the  ice  pack, 
the  oil  hydrostatic  force  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  forces 
exerted  by  the  ice  pack.  These  resistance  forces  consist  of  the  inertia  force 
of  the  ice  and  a  shear  force  on  the  ice/water  interface.  A  minimum  oil  thickness 
exists  at  which  the  oil  hydrostatic  force  just  equals  the  resisting  forces.  At 
oil  thicknesses  less  than  this  minimum,  the  ice  pack  will  not  be  moved  by  the 
oil.  The  value  of  this  minimum  thickness  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the 
ice  field  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice  blocks,  in  addition  to  the  density  of  the 
oil.  This  thickness  can  be  considerably  greater  than  the  open  water  equilibrium 
thickness  of  the  oil . 


2.7  Oil  Spreading  Behind  a  Pack  of  Broken  Ice 

A  field  of  broken  ice  which  is  not  free  to  move  provides  an  effective 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  an  oil  spill.  The  oil  spreading  is  limited  to  seepage 
through  the  ice  pack  which  normally  occurs  at  a  very  slow  rate,  if  at  all.  An 
unrestrained  broken  ice  field,  however,  does  not  provide  this  effective  barrier 
because  the  oil  pushes  the  ice  pack  downstream.  The  oil  slick  then  spreads  out 
behind  the  ice  pack.  The  ice  velocity  and  the  oil  spread  rate  are  increased 
further  by  currents  and  winds.  Relationships  were  developed  for  determining  the 
ice  pack  velocity  as  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  ice  field,  the  oil  type  and 
thickness,  and  the  current  or  wind  velocity.  The  actual  oil  spread  rate  is  equal 
to  the  spread  rate  due  to  the  ice  pack  movement  plus  the  seepage  rate  into  the 
ice  field. 


3.  ANALYTICAL  STUDY  OF  OIL  INTERACTION  WITH  BROKEN  ICE 


Conceptually,  the  flow  of  oil  through  a  field  of  broken  ice  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  analogous  to  oil  seeping  through  a  series  of  continuous  gaps  between 
individual  ice  blocks.  The  initial  phase  of  testing  for  this  study  examined  the 
flow  of  oil  through  small  gaps  and  measured  the  oil  velocity  as  a  function  of 
oil  slick  thickness  and  the  current  or  wind  velocity.  The  second  phase  of  testing 
attempted  to  confirm  the  resulting  theory  by  measuring  oil  movement  through  fields 
of  random  broken  ice  which  were  both  restrained  and  free  to  move.  This  section 
details  the  derivation  of  the  oil  flow  relationships  which  fit  the  data  obtained 
during  the  two  phase  test  program. 

3.1  Oil  Flow  Through  a  Single  Ice  Gap 

The  flow  of  oil  in  a  single,  fixed  width  gap  between  two  ice  blocks  is 
not  of  itself  significant,  however,  oil  seeping  through  a  field  of  broken  ice 
encounters  a  series  of  single  gaps.  Examining  flow  through  a  single  gap  will, 
therefore,  provide  insight  into  the  mechanisms  of  oil  flowing  through  a  broken 
ice  field.  This  portion  of  the  study  had  two  objectives: 

1.  Determine  a  relationship  for  the  minimum  gap  width  required  for  oil 
movement  through  the  gap  (threshold  of  motion)  as  a  function  of  oil 
slick  properties  and  physical  conditions,  and 

2.  For  gap  widths  and/or  oil  thicknesses  greater  than  the  threshold 
values,  determine  the  oil  velocity  and  flowrate  through  the  gap 
as  a  function  of  oil  properties  and  physical  conditions. 

3.1.1  Threshold  of  Motion  Relationships 

Oil  tends  to  spread  naturally  over  water  due  to  a  hydrostatic  force  which 
results  from  the  difference  in  densities  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  Since 
oil  is  lighter  than  water,  it  floats  on  the  water.  There  is  a  portion  of  the 
oil  layer  which  extends  above  the  water  surface,  equal  in  thickness  to  the  density 
difference  times  the  oil  slick  thickness.  Since  the  oil  is  a  liquid  and  exhibits 
little  shear  strength,  this  upper  portion  of  the  oil  is  unrestrained  and  will 
spread  over  the  water  surface. 

When  two  ice  pieces  are  very  close  together,  they  are  separated  by  a 
narrow  gap.  This  gap  could  be  so  narrow  as  to  form  a  capillary.  Oil  will  leak 
through  this  gap  only  if  the  hydrostatic  spreading  force  can  overcome  the  surface 
tension  force  which  develops  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening.  The  hydrostatic 
spreading  force  can  be  expressed  as: 

V(6  (p^  -  p Q)  9  hdh*\  (pu  -  p0)  g  S2  (3.1) 

where  p0  and  are  the  densities  of  the  oil  and  water  respectively,  g  is  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  6  is  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick  [3]. 


Capillary  tension  acts  upon  both  sides  of  the  ice  gap  resisting  the  flow 
of  oil.  The  capillary  force  on  each  side  of  the  gap  is  equal  to  [6]: 

F  -  a.  (cos  a)  6,  (3.2) 

t 

where  oi  is  the  interfacial  tension  between  the  oil  and  water,  and  a  is  the  con¬ 
tact  angle.  Distributing  this  force  over  the  width  of  the  gap,  u,  yields  the 
equation  for  the  resisting  capillary  tension  as: 

2  a.  (cos  a)  6 


Balancing  these  two  forces  gives  an  expression  for  the  minimum  gap  width 
through  which  oil  can  be  expected  to  flow  as  a  function  of  the  oil  slick 
thickness : 


4  a.  cos  a 
=  ^  3  6 


(3.4) 


The  minimum  gap  width  is  also  a  function  of  the  oil  properties.  A 
lighter  oil  will  have  a  greater  hydrostatic  driving  force  as  represented  by  the 
density  difference  between  water  and  oil.  The  lighter  oil  would  also  have  a 
smaller  value  for  the  oil/water  interfacial  tension,  but  it  will  have  a  greater 
contact  angle.  The  overall  result  is  that  a  lighter  oil  will  flow  through 
narrower  gaps  than  a  heavier  oil. 

3.1.2  Oil  Flow  Through  Gap  Relationships 

Once  the  initial  surface  tension  effects  have  been  overcome  for  oil  flow¬ 
ing  through  a  gap  which  is  wider  than  the  minimum  for  the  oil  slick  thickness, 
the  velocity  and  flowrate  of  the  oil  through  the  gap  are  governed  by  the  driving 
force  of  the  hydrostatic  head  of  the  oil  and  the  resisting  forces  of  the  viscous 
shear  stress  in  the  oil  and  the  friction  along  the  sides  of  the  gap.  Any 
additional  shear  stress  due  to  a  current  or  a  wind  will  also  exert  a  driving 
force  on  the  oil. 


The  hydrostatic  oil  spreading  force,  which  is  expressed  in  Equation  (3.1), 
is  a  function  of  the  density  of  the  oil,  p0,  and  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick, 
6.  The  driving  force  due  to  wind  or  current  is  a  function  of  the  density,  p#, 
and  velocity,  v-q  of  the  driving  medium  [4].  The  resisting  force  due  to  viscous 
shear  stresses  in  the  oil  is  a  function  of  the  oil  viscosity,  \ia.  The  resisting 
force  due  to  friction  losses  along  the  sides  of  the  gap  is  a  function  of  the  gap 
width,  w. 

A  functional  relationship  exists  such  that  the  velocity  of  the  oil  flowing 
through  the  gap  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  four  governing  forces.  Express¬ 
ing  the  governing  forces  in  terms  of  their  independent  variables  allows  the 
following  functional  relationship  to  be  written: 

4>  (y0>  vD>  <5,  w ,  g,  \1Q ,  Qo,  PD)  =  0  (3.5) 
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Equation  (3.5)  can  be  non-dimensional ized  by  using  vp,  Pq,  and  w  as  the 
repeating  variables  as  follows: 


<P 

2 


r^O  5  PDWVC 
VD  W'  ' 


(3.6) 


Since  pD  w  Vn/\x0  has  the  form  of  a  Reynolds  Number,  and  vp2/gw  has  the  form  of 
a  Froude  Number,  Equation  (3.6)  may  be  rewritten  to  read: 


<p  [— ,  -,  — ,  Be  ,  FV-2]  =  0  . 

»  V  “  PD 


(3.7) 


Equation  (3.7)  states  that  the  oil  velocity  through  a  gap  relative  to  the  water 
or  wind  velocity  helping  to  drive  it  through  the  gap  can  be  expressed  as  a  function 
of  the  oil  thickness  to  the  gap  width  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  oil 
to  that  of  the  driving  medium,  a  Reynolds  Number  of  the  oil/water  or  oil/air 
interface,  and  a  Froude  Number  for  water  moving  through  the  gap. 

The  Reynolds  Number  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  inertial  driving  forces  to 
the  viscous  resisting  forces  in  the  oil.  The  Froude  Number  expresses  the  ratio 
of  the  inertial  driving  forces  to  the  resisting  forces  in  the  gap.  The  ratio  of 
the  oil  to  driving  fluid  densities  reflects  the  shear  stress  exerted  on  a  given 
oil  by  the  driving  fluid.  Therefore,  for  a  given  slick  thickness  to  gap  width 
ratio,  one  would  expect  the  following  relationship  to  hold: 


where  is  a  function  dependent  upon  the  slick  thickness  to  gap  width  ratio  and 
the  oil  properties,  and  k2  is  a  function  dependent  upon  the  oil  properties.  A 
more  detailed  derivation  of  these  equations  is  given  in  Appendix  C. 


sreading  in  the  Presence  of  a  Field  of  Broken  Ice 


Oil  spreading  in  a  random  broken  ice  pack,  such  as  could  be  expected  in 
certain  field  conditions,  has  two  components.  The  oil  will  seep  through  the  gaps 
in  the  broken  ice  pack,  and  the  oil  will  spread  behind  the  ice  pack  as  the  pack 
moves  due  to  current,  wind,  or  forces  exerted  by  the  oil.  If  the  ice  pack  is 
restrained,  the  oil  spreading  will  consist  only  of  seepage  through  the  gaps. 


This  portion  of  the  study  has  the  following  objectives: 


1.  Determine  a  relationship  that  expresses  the  effects  that  a  broken 
ice  cover  has  on  the  spreading  of  oil.  This  involves  the  derivation 
of  a  relationship  for  the  seepage  rate  of  oil  through  a  random 
broken  ice  pack.  Included  is  an  analysis  of  the  theory  presented  in 
the  previous  section  to  determine  if  the  relationship  developed  for 
flow  through  a  single  gap  correctly  describes  motion  through  a 
broken  ice  field. 
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2.  Determine  a  relationship  for  the  spreading  of  oil  behind  an 
unrestrained  broken  ice  pack  due  to  the  movement  of  the  ice. 


3.2.1  Oil  Seepage  Through  a  Field  of  Broken  Ice 


The  seepage  of  oil  through  an  ice  pack  should  follow  the  expression 
derived  for  the  velocity  of  oil  through  a  single  gap,  which  was  presented  in 
Section  3.1.2.  However,  the  gap  width,  which  was  assumed  to  be  a  known  con¬ 
stant  value  in  the  single  gap  case,  is  variable  throughout  the  ice  field,  and 
is  not  necessarily  known.  In  addition,  the  channel  formed  by  the  connecting 
gaps  between  the  ice  blocks  meanders  throughout  the  field,  causing  the  oil  to 
take  a  torturous  wandering  path  between  the  ice  blocks.  This  obviously  greatly 
increases  the  friction  losses  between  the  oil  and  the  ice.  For  these  reasons, 
it  appears  that  application  of  Equation  (3.8)  to  determine  the  oil  seepage 
velocity  through  the  ice  pack  is  impossible. 

The  gap  width  between  the  ice  particles  in  a  random  broken  ice  pack  is 
a  function  of  the  size  of  the  ice  blocks  and  the  concentration  of  the  ice  pack. 
If  a  rectangular  packing  arrangement  is  assumed,  the  concentration  (<?)  of  the 
broken  ice  pack  can  be  expressed  as: 


a  = 


b) 


T  > 


(3.9) 


where  d  is  the  size  of  an  individual  ice  block  and  b  is  the  gap  between  each  ice 
block.  This  gap  width,  b ,  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  ice  blocks  and  the 
ice  pack  concentration.  It  can  be  considered  to  be  a  characteristic  field  di¬ 
mension  and  can  be  used  to  serve  as  a  parameter  similar  to  the  gap  width  for 
determining  the  oil  seepage  rate  through  the  ice  pack.  Rearranging  Equation 
(35)gives  the  expression  for  this  theoretical  gap  width  as: 

b  -  d  -  1 )  (3.10) 


where  d  is  the  size  of  an  individual  ice  block.  In  cases  where  more  than  one 
ice  block  size  exists,  up  to  m  different  block  sizes,  d  is  obtained  as  follows: 


d  =  n  d  +  n  d  +  . . .  +  n  d 
ii  22  n  m 

where  n  is  the  fraction  of  ice  blocks  of  size  d. 


(3.11) 


For  a  given  type  of  oil,  the  oil  flowrate  through  a  broken  ice 
field  per  unit  width,  q,  is  a  function  of  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick,  6, 
and  the  characteristic  dimension  of  the  ice  field,  b ,  just  defined.  Expressed 
in  non-dimensional  form,  this  relationship  can  be  stated  as: 


*3  (F^ 


(3.12) 


where  and  K 4  are  constants. 

Although  the  oil  slick  thickness  in  most  cases  is  large,  in  the  same 
range  of  thickness  as  the  ice  thickness,  the  oil  layer  seeping  through  the  ice 
field  is  very  thin,  much  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  One  can  consider 
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the  ice  blocks  to  be  large  scale  roughness  elements  in  the  oil  flow  channel. 

As  water  flows  under  the  ice  pack  a  boundary  layer  between  the  current  and  the 

underside  of  the  ice  pack  is  formed.  The  water  velocity  at  the  top  of  this 
boundary  layer,  where  the  oil  is  flowing,  is  negligible.  It  therefore  appears 
that  Equation  (3.12)  will  apply  whether  or  not  a  current  exists.  The  accuracy 
of  this  assumption  will  be  determined  during  the  test  program  as  will  the 
effects  of  wind. 

3.2.2  Oil  Spreading  with  a  Moving  Broken  Ice  Field 

An  oil  slick  spilled  behind  an  unrestrained  broken  ice  field  will  spread 
at  the  rate  at  which  the  ice  field  moves  plus  the  rate  at  which  the  oil  seeps 

between  the  ice  blocks.  The  previous  section  examined  the  rate  of  oil  seepage 

through  a  broken  ice  field.  This  section  examines  the  rate  of  movement  of  a 
broken  ice  field  due  to  oil,  current,  and  wind  forces. 

There  are  two  driving  forces  which  can  act  together  to  move  an  unrestrained 
ice  field.  These  forces  are  the  shear  force  exerted  on  the  ice  either  by  current 
or  wind,  and  the  hydrostatic  force  exerted  on  the  ice  by  the  oil.  Two  forces 
will  act  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  ice  pack.  These  forces  are  the  inertia  or 
weight  of  the  ice  blocks,  and  the  form  drag  around  the  leading  edge  of  the  ice 
field  as  it  pushes  through  the  water. 

From  Equation  (3.1)  it  can  be  seen  that  the  hydrostatic  driving  force  due 
to  the  oil  varies  with  the  square  of  the  oil  slick  thickness,  6,  for  a  given  type 
of  oil.  The  inertial  force  of  the  ice  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  ice  in  the 
ice  field.  This  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the  ice  field,  L  , 
for  a  unit  width.  Assuming  that  the  surface  roughness  of  the  ice  is  a  constant, 
the  form  drag  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  ice  pack  can  be  expressed  as  a  function 
of  the  ice  thickness,  t,  per  unit  width.  From  the  above  relationships  an  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  written  for  the  velocity  of  an  ice  pack  in  the  presence  of  an 
oil  slick  for  a  given  water  or  wind  velocity  as  follows: 

v.  =  K  {jf)+K  (3.13) 

^  S  Ci/  6 

where  Ks  is  a  constant  dependent  upon  the  properties  of  the  spilled  oil  and 
is  a  function  of  the  current  velocity  and  the  oil  properties. 

The  relationship  expressed  by  Equation  (3.11)  becomes  inaccurate  at  small 
values  of  S2/tL.  At  these  values,  the  hydrostatic  force  of  the  oil  is  not  large 
enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  forces.  As  this  ratio  decreases,  the  ice  pack 
velocity  gradually  decreases  to  the  velocity  that  the  ice  pack  would  have  under 
oil  free  conditions.  This  will  occur  as  the  oil  slick  becomes  thin  due  to  the 
spreading  of  the  oil  behind  the  moving  ice  pack. 
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4.  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 


The  experimental  program  was  performed  in  ARCTEC's  glass-walled  Ice 
Flume.  The  test  program  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  initial  set  of  tests 
examined  the  flow  of  oil  through  a  single  gap  between  ice  blocks.  The  second 
set  of  tests  examined  the  dynamics  of  packs  of  broken  ice  under  the  influence 
of  current  or  wind,  without  oil.  The  third  set  of  tests  examined  the  interaction 
of  oil  with  broken  ice  packs,  which  were  both  restrained  and  free  to  move.  The 
influence  of  wind  or  currents  on  the  oil  and  ice  dynamics  were  tested.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests  were  used  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  analytical 
studies  which  were  presented  in  Section  3.  This  section  covers  the  general  de¬ 
tails  of  the  formulation  of  the  test  program,  and  the  procedure  used  in  each  of 
the  tests. 


4.1  Selection  of  Test  Oils 

The  types  of  oils  that  could  be  spilled  in  an  ice  infested  area  could  be 
numerous.  The  most  probable  types  of  oil  that  could  be  spilled  in  an  ice  region 
are  diesel  oil  from  a  ship's  fuel  tanks  or  crude  oil  from  either  a  tanker  or  a 
well.  However,  in  the  case  of  crude  oil,  the  properties  of  the  spilled  oil 
cannot  be  predicted.  Therefore,  a  group  of  refined  oils  with  constant,  known 
properties  were  used  in  this  test  program,  selected  so  as  to  span  the  range  of 
oil  properties  that  might  be  encountered  in  the  case  of  an  oil  spill  in  ice 
infested  waters. 

ASTM  Committee  F-20  recommends  testing  with  three  types  of  oils: 

1.  A  light  oil  with  viscosity  between  3  and  10  centistokes  at  60°F, 
and  specific  gravity  between  0.83  and  0.88, 

2.  A  medium  oil  with  viscosity  between  100  and  300  centistokes  at 
60°F,  and  specific  gravity  between  0.90  and  0.94,  and 

3.  A  heavy  oil  with  viscosity  between  500  and  2,000  centistokes  at 
60°F,  and  specific  gravity  between  0.94  and  0.97. 

Refined  oils  are  desirable  for  laboratory  testing  because  their  properties  do 
not  tend  to  vary  with  time.  Taking  these  factors  into  account  along  with  the 
availability  of  small  quantities  (100  gal)  of  these  oils,  three  oils  were 
selected  for  testing:  diesel  fuel  oil  (Number  2  fuel  oil),  SAE  10W  oil,  and 
SAE  40W  oil.  The  significant  properties  of  these  oils  are  given  in  Table  4.1. 


TABLE  4.1  TEST  OIL  PROPERTIES 


OIL 

DENSITY 

(g/.cm3) 

VISCOSITY 

(poise) 

POUR 

POINT 

(°c) 

INTERFACIAL 

TENSION 

(q/sec) 

CONTACT 

ANGLE 

(deqrees) 

Number  2 

0.857 

0.07 

-18 

18.0 

20 

SAE  10W 

0.880 

3.54 

-29 

23.2 

30 

SAE  40W 

0.901 

37.5 

-13 

26.9 

40 
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4.2  Scaling  Considerations 
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When  testing  with  two  different  types  of  fluids,  and  particularly  when 
trying  to  use  prototype  fluids,  scaling  considerations  can  become  insurmountable 
problems.  Therefore,  the  entire  test  program  was  run  at  full  scale.  This  is 
because  the  properties  of  the  water  and  the  oils  are  full-scale  by  nature  and 
cannot  be  scaled  down.  In  order  to  obtain  valid  results  it  becomes  extremely 
important  to  match  the  pertinent  velocities  or  forces  between  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  conditions.  Since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  match  water  or  wind  velocity 
profiles  in  a  flume  or  wind  tunnel  to  the  actual  field  conditions,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  basic  driving  mechanisms  which  these  conditions  will  exert  upon 
the  oil  and  ice.  The  shear  forces  which  the  wind  or  current  exerts  upon  the  oil 
and  ice  must  be  equal  in  both  the  prototype  and  the  model  in  order  to  satisfy 
scaling  considerations. 

Cox,  et  al  [2]  examined  the  water  velocity  profiles  under  a  solid  ice 
cover  in  ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume  and  compared  these  results  against  those  measured 
in  the  field.  They  concluded,  by  matching  the  shear  stresses  created  on  the 
underside  of  the  ice,  that  the  current  velocities  were  full  scale  and  could  be 
matched  to  field  conditions  directly. 

In  order  to  match  the  shear  stress  exerted  by  the  wind  under  field  con¬ 
ditions  to  that  created  in  the  wind  tunnel  during  testing,  the  friction  factor 
between  ice  and  air  must  be  considered.  The  shear  stress  exerted  on  a  surface 
by  a  flowing  fluid  is  equal  to: 


%  =  a  pf  vfz  ,  (4.1) 

where  a  is  a  roughness  coefficient,  pr  is  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  v* 
is  the  velocity  of  the  fluid.  Based  on  an  air  speed  of  20  ft/s  the  friction 
factor  for  the  ice  blocks  in  the  wind  tunnel  was  estimated  to  be  0.046.  The 
roughness  coefficient  can  be  related  to  the  friction  factor  by: 


(4.2) 


The  shear  stress  exerted  upon  the  ice  blocks  in  the  wind 
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tunnel  is  equal  to: 

(4.3) 


Field  measurements  reveal  that  the  roughness  coefficient,  ci0.  based  on  a  wind 
speed  measured  at  a  height  of  10  meters,  ranges  from  0.0010  to  0.0023  [1].  The 
shear  stress  exerted  upon  the  ice  in  the  field  is  equal  to: 

TsFIELD  =  "10  PAIR  ’-"'FIELD2  ‘  ^4-4) 
Equating  the  shear  stresses  in  Equations  4.3  and  4.4  gives: 
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The  scale  factor  between  the  laboratory  wind  tunnel  and  the  field  condition 
is  then  equal  to: 


'"'FIELD 
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(4.6) 


Assuming  a  value  for  ■?l 0  of  0.002,  a  laboratory  wind  speed  of  20  ft/s  is  roughly 
comparable  to  a  field  wind  speed  of  34  ft/s.  The  wind  tunnel  scale  factor  is 
then  1:1.7. 


4.3  Oil  Properties  Testing 

Before  the  start  of  tests  each  day  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils 
to  be  used  in  testing  that  day  were  measured  and  recorded.  These  daily  measure¬ 
ments  were  necessary  to  insure  that  no  property  variations  took  place  in  the  oils 
due  to  aging,  temperature  changes,  or  non-uniformity  of  the  oil  samples.  The 
oils  were  stored  in  ARCTEC's  Cold  Room,  therefore,  the  oil  temperature  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  range  of  -2°  to  0°C.  Oil  temperature  was  measured  using  an  ASTM 
approved  laboratory  thermometer,  accurate  to  0.1 °C  over  a  range  of  -20°C  to 
10°C. 


The  oil  properties  measured  included  specific  gravity  or  density, 
viscosity,  and  surface  tension.  Oil  density  was  measured  with  two  specific 
gravity  scale  hydrometers  which  meet  ASTM  Specification  E100-66.  Oil  viscosity 
was  measured  with  a  Brookfield  Model  LVF  Synchrolectric  Viscometer,  which  is 
described  in  Appendix  A,  using  the  procedure  outlined  by  ASTM  Specification 
D2983-72.  Interfacial  tension  measurements  were  made  with  a  Model  20  Fisher 
Surface  Tensiometer,  which  is  also  described  in  Appendix  A,  using  the  pro¬ 
cedures  outlined  in  ASTM  Specification  B- 971  and  D-1331. 

4.4  Single  Gap  Tests 

The  first  phase  oil  flow  tests  were  performed  to  determine  the  rate  at 
which  oil  would  flow  through  a  single,  straight  ice  gap  of  known  width,  both 
with  and  without  external  forces  applied  in  terms  of  a  driving  current  or  wind. 
Water  velocities  were  varied  from  0  to  28  cm/s,  and  wind  tunnel  velocities  were 
varied  from  0  to  2,000  ft/mi n. 

Two  ice  blocks  were  grown  in  the  flume.  A  gap  of  known  thickness  was 
then  cut  between  the  two  blocks.  A  thick  oil  reservoir  was  created  upstream  of 
the  ice  blocks.  The  current  or  wind  was  turned  on  and  the  oil  was  released  from 
the  reservoir.  Oil  velocity  was  measured  by  timing  small  tracers  on  the  oil  sur¬ 
face  as  they  traveled  a  known  distance.  The  thickness  of  the  oil  reservoir  was 
measured  using  a  ruler  at  speci fic  time  intervals  during  the  test.  Oil  flowrate 
was  calculated  from  the  change  in  thickness  (volume)  of  the  reservoir  over  time. 
Movies  and  still  photographs  were  taken  throughout  the  tests.  The  cleanup  pro¬ 
cedures  used  after  the  completion  of  the  tests  are  outlined  in  Appendix  B. 

All  three  oils  were  tested  in  this  phase.  Four  water  velocities  and  four 
wind  velocities  were  used  to  drive  the  oil  through  the  gap.  The  gap  widths  tested 
ranged  from  the  minimum  gap  that  would  allow  oil  flow,  to  gaps  so  wide  that  the 
ice  had  no  influence  on  the  flow  of  the  oil,  and  open  water  conditions  existed. 
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4.5  Oil-Free  Broken  Ice  Tests 

The  first  portion  of  the  broken  ice  cover  testing  consisted  of  experiments 
run  in  the  Ice  Flume  using  the  ice  blocks  but  no  oil.  This  portion  of  the  testing 
provided  background  information  against  which  the  results  of  the  oil/ice  inter¬ 
action  testing  could  be  compared.  From  this  information,  the  changes  in  the 
dynamics  of  the  ice  that  were  caused  by  the  oil  could  be  identified. 

In  each  test  the  ice  blocks  were  arranged  in  a  tightly  packed,  random 
field,  with  barriers  both  upstream  and  downstream.  The  current  or  wind  was 
turned  on  and  the  barriers  were  removed.  The  ice  flowed  downstream  in  the 
flume  under  the  influence  of  the  current  or  the  wind.  The  velocity  of  the 
front  of  the  ice  field  was  measured  by  moving  the  flume  carriage,  described  in 
Appendix  A,  downstream  with  the  ice  front.  The  velocities  of  intermediate  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  back  of  the  ice  field  were  measured  by  following  specially  dyed 
ice  blocks  downstream,  and  recording  their  distance  downstream  over  time.  The 
initial  and  final  field  lengths  were  measured,  along  with  the  amount  of  ice 
placed  in  the  flume,  to  determine  the  ice  concentration  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  ice  field  spread  out.  Movies  and  still  photographs  were  taken  of  the  initial 
and  final  conditions,  and  throughout  the  tests. 

Both  ice  block  sizes,  3.25  inches  and  6.5  inches,  were  tested  individually, 
and  a  combination  field  consisting  of  both  block  sizes  was  also  tested.  Four 
water  velocities  were  tested,  ranging  from  0  to  27  cm/s.  Four  wind  velocities 
were  tested,  ranging  from  0  to  2,000  ft/m  in  model  scale. 

4.6  Oil  Spreading  Through  a  Restrained  Broken  Ice  Field 

In  order  to  determine  the  flowrate  at  which  oil  will  spread  through  the 
gaps  in  a  broken  ice  field,  tests  were  performed  in  which  oil  was  introduced  at 
the  back  of  a  field  of  broken  ice  that  was  restrained  by  a  permeable  barrier. 

This  barrier  consisted  of  a  screen  with  very  large  mesh  which  did  not  allow 
passage  of  the  ice  blocks,  but  which  gave  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  oil 
or  water.  The  oil  was  supplied  from  an  oil  reservoir  formed  behind  the  ice 
field  at  a  thickness  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  ice. 

Ice  blocks  were  placed  behind  the  permeable  barrier  in  a  random  ice 
field.  The  concentration  of  the  blocks  placed  in  the  field  ranged  from  23%  to 
80«.  A  baffle  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  ice  field  behind  which  the  oil 
reservoir  was  formed.  If  current  or  wind  were  to  be  used,  they  would  be  turned 
on.  Tests  were  also  performed  to  measure  the  static  spreading  of  the  oil  with¬ 
out  current  or  wind.  The  baffle  between  the  ice  and  the  oil  was  then  removed. 
Measurements  were  taken  over  time  of  the  thickness  of  the  oil  slick.  The  time 
required  for  the  oil  to  seep  through  the  ice  field  was  recorded,  if  this  occurred. 
If  the  oil  did  not  seep  through  the  field,  the  time  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
condition,  and  the  depth  of  penetration  into  the  ice  field  were  recorded.  The 
final  ice  field  length  was  measured  to  give  the  final  ice  concentration.  Movies 
and  still  photographs  were  taken  before,  during,  and  after  completion  of  the 
test. 

Both  3.25  inch  and  6.5  inch  ice  blocks  were  used  in  this  test.  Tests 
were  performed  with  no  wind  or  current,  with  wind  speeds  ranging  from  600  to 
2,000  ft/min,  and  with  current  speeds  ranging  from  6  to  22  cm/s.  All  three 
types  of  oil  were  tested. 


4 . 7  Oil  Spreading  Through  an  Unrestrained  Broken  Ice  Field 

The  final  phase  of  laboratory  testing  consisted  of  measuring  the  spread 
of  oil  spilled  in  an  unrestrained  broken  ice  field.  The  tests  were  performed 
under  static  conditions  or  under  the  influence  of  current  or  wind. 

A  broken  ice  field  approximately  ten  feet  long  was  formed  behind  a 
barrier  in  the  ice  flume.  The  ice  was  randomly  arranged  at  high  concentration. 

The  initial  ice  concentration  was  recorded.  Two  additional  barriers  were  placed 
in  the  ice  field,  one  at  the  back  of  the  field  and  one  approximately  one  third 
of  the  way  from  the  back  of  the  field.  An  oil  reservoir  was  formed  in  this 
approximately  3.5  foot  long  section.  The  oil  thickness  was  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  ice.  If  required,  the  wind  or  current  was  turned  on.  The  three 
barriers  were  removed  and  the  oil  and  ice  flowed  downstream.  The  carriage  pointer 
was  moved  with  the  front  of  the  ice  to  record  the  ice  front  velocity  as  outlined 
in  Appendix  A.  The  location  of  the  oil  front  and  the  back  of  the  ice  field  were 
recorded  at  certain  intervals  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  oil,  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  into  the  ice  field,  and  the  concentration  of  the  ice  field. 

Movies  and  still  photographs  were  taken  before,  during,  and  after  the  tests. 

Both  ice  block  sizes  were  used  in  the  unrestrained  ice  field  tests, 
both  individually  and  in  combination.  The  wind  velocities  tested  ranged  from 
0  to  2,000  ft/min.  The  water  velocities  tested  ranged  from  0  to  23  cm/s.  The 
diesel  fuel  and  the  SAE  10W  oil  were  used  in  these  tests.  The  SAE  40W  oil  was 
not  used  because  it  acts  very  similar  to  the  SAE  10W  oil.  This  allowed  more 
in  depth  testing  of  the  two  oils  which  were  used. 
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5.  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 


This  section  of  the  report  provides  a  general  discussion  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  during  the  experimental  program  and  a  general  overview  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  data  that  was  obtained.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  data  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  data  to  the  equations  discussed  in  Section  3,  are  left  to  the 
following  section. 


5 . 1  Oil  Containment 

Oil  containment  in  a  broken  ice  field  can  be  classified  under  one  of 
three  categories.  All  of  these  containment  categories  were  observed  during  both 
the  single  gap  test  program  and  the  broken  ice  field  test  program.  The  three 
oil  spill  containment  categories  are  total  containment,  virtual  containment, 
and  non-containment. 

Total  oil  containment  occurs  most  often  with  the  heavier,  more  viscous 
oils.  For  this  case,  the  oil  does  not  seep  from  the  thick  oil  slick  through 
the  broken  ice  field,  rather  all  of  the  spilled  oil  remains  trapped  in  the 
initial  oil  slick  and  in  the  gaps  between  the  ice  blocks  adjacent  to  the 
slick.  The  thickness  of  the  oil  slick  contained  behind  the  ice  field  was  of 
the  order  of  several  centimeters,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  equilibrium 
thickness  that  the  oil  would  have  spread  to  in  open  water.  Total  containment 
generally  occurred  with  the  SAE  40W  oil,  and  sometimes  occurred  with  the  SAE 
10W  oil.  Total  containment  occurs  when  an  oil  slick  is  thinner  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  required  by  Equation  (3.4)  for  the  given  oil  and  ice  gaps.  There  is  in¬ 
sufficient  hydrostatic  force  to  drive  the  oil  through  the  gaps  between  the 
ice  blocks. 

Virtual  containment  is  rather  a  subjective  term,  however,  it  can  best  be 
defined  as  existing  when  the  major  portion  of  the  oil  spill  volume  is  contained 
in  the  gaps  in  the  ice  field  and/or  the  oil  reservoir,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  oil  is  seeping  through  the  ice  field  to  open  water.  Virtual  containment  may 
be  difficult  to  identify  because  it  can  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  oil  flow- 
rate  based  on  visual  observations  of  the  oil  seeping  through  the  ice  field. 
However,  by  measuring  the  amount  of  oil  lost  from  the  oil  reservoir,  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  most  cases  the  oil  flowrate  through  the  broken  ice  field  is  actually 
quite  small.  As  with  total  containment,  the  thickness  of  the  upstream  oil 
reservoir  is  considerably  greater  with  virtual  containment  than  the  slick  thick¬ 
ness  would  be  in  ice-free  equilibrium  conditions.  Virtual  containment  was  ob¬ 
served  in  most  of  the  tests  with  the  SAE  10W  oil  and  with  the  diesel  fuel. 
Analytically,  virtual  containment  indicates  that  the  gaps  in  the  ice  field 
were  only  slightly  larger  than  the  threshold  of  motion  gap  widths  predicted 
by  Equation  (3.3)  for  the  particular  oil  and  reservoir  thickness. 

Non-containment  occurs  when  the  ice  gives  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  the  oil.  The  oil  will  spread  at  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  its  open  water 
spread  rate.  The  thickness  of  the  oil  slick  approaches  the  open  water  equilibrium 
slick  thickness.  Non-containment  was  only  observed  with  the  light,  low  viscosity 
diesel  fuel  oil.  The  initial  ice  concentration  in  most  of  the  cases  was  so 
small  that  there  were  large  gaps  between  the  ice  blocks  which  the  oil  could  flow 
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through.  In  the  remainder  of  these  cases  the  oil  reservoir  thickness  was  so 
large  that  the  oil  surface  was  higher  than  that  of  the  ice  blocks.  The  oil 
flowed  over  the  top  of  the  ice  field,  submerging  the  ice  blocks.  As  the  oil 
thickness  decreased,  however,  the  ice  blocks  resurfaced  and  formed  a  barrier 
providing  virtual  containment  to  the  remaining  oil  in  the  reservoir. 

Total,  virtual,  and  non-containment  were  observed  in  the  single  gap  tests 
as  well  as  the  broken  ice  field  tests.  For  each  oil  there  was  a  minimum  gap 
width  through  which  the  oil  would  initially  start  to  flow.  Any  gap  smaller  than 
this  minimum  gap  would  provide  total  oil  containment.  At  larger  gaps,  up  to 
the  range  of  several  inches  with  the  heavier  oils,  virtual  containment  would 
exist,  with  most  of  the  oil  being  trapped  in  the  reservoir  behind  the  ice.  When 
the  gaps  became  very  large,  the  oil  would  no  longer  be  contained  and  would  spread 
at  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  that  for  open  water  conditions.  Gaps  of  six  inches  or 
greater  were  normally  required  for  this  to  occur  with  the  heavier  oils.  Light 
oils  have  much  smaller  minimum  gap  requirements.  Extremely  narrow  gaps  are 
required  to  totally  contain  diesel  fuel.  The  diesel  fuel  would  flow  at  open 
water  rates  with  gaps  of  only  two  or  three  inches. 

5.2  Oil  Forces  on  Ice  Blocks 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  less  dense  than  either  water  or  ice 
oil  exerts  hydrostatic  forces  on  the  ice  blocks.  These  forces  act  in  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions  and  are  the  significant  driving  forces  behind 
the  seepage  of  oil  through  a  broken  ice  field. 

The  horizontal  hydrostatic  force  is  the  driving  force  that  causes  oil  to 
spread  over  open  water.  Because  the  oil  floats  on  the  water,  its  surface  is 
higher  than  the  water  surface  as  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1.  An  unbalanced  hydro¬ 
static  pressure  exists  in  tnat  portion  of  the  oil  which  is  above  the  water  sur- 
face  This  force  will  be  exerted  on  any  ice  block  encountered  by  the  spreading 
oil  slick,  which  then  pushes  the  block  in  the  direction  of  oil  spreading.  The 
result  of  this  force  was  to  always  keep  an  ice  field  compacted  to  its  maximum 
concentration.  In  the  restrained  ice  field  tests,  where  the  initial  ice  field 
concentrations  were  as  low  as  23%,  the  ice  field  was  compacted  to  the  maximum 
concentrations  of  80  to  90%  almost  immediately  upon  release  of  the  oil  from  the 
reservoir.  For  this  reason,  the  ice  pack  almost  always  provided  total  or  virtual 
containment  of  the  oil  independent  of  the  initial  ice  concentration.  This  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  Figures  5.2  and  5.3.  Figure  5.2  shows  an  initially  loosely 
arranged  ice  field  prior  to  the  release  of  the  SAE  40W  oil  from  the  reservoir. 
Figure  5.3  shows  the  tightly  packed  ice  field  at  equilibrium  after  the  SAE  40W 
oil  had  been  released.  Also  note  that  the  oil  had  come  to  rest  without  fully 
penetrating  the  ice  pack.  The  oil  is  totally  contained  by  the  broken  ice  field. 

In  the  tests  where  the  ice  field  was  free  to  move,  the  oil  significantly 
reduced  the  spreading  of  the  ice  pack,  maintaining  it  at  a  high  concentration. 

The  oil  induced  a  velocity  in  the  ice  pack  which  was  usually  greater  than  the 
water  velocity. 

The  unrestrained  ice  pack  resisted  the  horizontal  motion  which  is 
initiated  due  to  the  force  of  the  oil.  This  resistance  was  the  result  of  in¬ 
ternal  friction  in  the  ice  pack,  shear  along  the  sides  of  the  flume,  and  shear 
at  the  ice/water  interface.  The  oil  reservoir  needed  to  have  a  thickness  in 
the  range  of  1  to  2  cm  to  overcome  this  resistance.  The  actual  oil  thickness 
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FIGURE  5.1.  Photo  of  Oil  Contained  in  a  Broken  Ice 
Field  in  ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume  Showing 
Surface  Variations  Between  the  Oil, 
Ice,  and  Water. 
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FIGURE  5.2.  Photo  of  the  Initial  Condition  of  a 
Loosely  Arranged  Ice  Field  Prior  to 
the  Release  of  SAE  40W  Oil  From  the 
Reservoir 
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FIGURE  5.3.  Photo  of  the  Ice  Field  of  Figure  5.2 
at  Equilibrium  After  the  Release  of 
the  SAE  40W  Oil  Which  Compacted  the 
Ice  Field 
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that  is  required  to  overcome  this  resistance  is  a  function  of  the  oil  density, 
the  weight  of  the  ice,  and  the  draft  of  the  ice  blocks.  At  oil  thicknesses 
below  this  minimum,  the  effect  of  the  oil  on  the  ice  pack  will  be  small,  and 
the  ice  pack  velocity  will  decrease  to  the  oil-free  ice  pack  velocity. 

The  vertical  hydrostatic  force  is  exerted  by  the  oil  on  the  ice  because 
the  oil  is  less  dense  than  the  ice.  When  oil  is  placed  in  a  reservoir  that  is 
approximately  the  same  thickness  as  the  ice  blocks,  it  will  have  a  surface  ele¬ 
vation  that  is  higher  than  the  blocks  as  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1.  When  the  oil 
is  released  it  will  flow  over  the  top  of  the  blocks,  approximating  open  water 
conditions.  This  initial  non-containment  situation  is  temporary,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  oil  thickness  will  decrease  as  the  oil  surface  area  increases,  until 
the  surface  elevation  of  the  oil  is  less  than  that  of  the  ice  blocks.  The  oil 
must  then  flow  through  the  gaps  in  the  ice  field.  This  normally  results  in 
virtual  containment  of  the  remaining  oil  within  and  behind  the  ice  field. 

5.3  Ice  Field  Concentration 

The  concentration  of  a  broken  ice  pack  as  the  term  is  used  throughout 
this  report  is  the  surface  concentration.  This  concentration  is  defined  as  the 
percentage  of  surface  area  of  an  ice  field  which  is  covered  with  ice.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  concentration,  the  dimensions  of  an  ice  field  comprised  of  a  known 
number  of  ice  blocks  of  known  size  were  measured.  The  concentration  was  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  following  equation: 


where  n  is  the  number  of  ice  blocks,  d  is  the  dimension  of  the  cubic  ice 
blocks,  W  is  the  width,  and  L  is  the  length  of  the  ice  field. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  oil,  the  ice  field  is  compressed  to  a  maximum 
concentration.  Because  of  the  randomness  of  ice  block  arrangement,  this  maximum 
concentration  does  not  approach  the  theoretical  maximum  value  of  1.0.  The 
maximum  concentrations  measured  during  the  test  program  were  0.80  to  0.85  for 
the  small  ice  blocks,  and  0.85  to  0.90  for  the  large  ice  blocks.  The  maximum 
concentration  of  a  field  of  small  ice  blocks  is  less  than  that  for  a  field  of 
large  ice  blocks  because  the  smaller  block  size  allows  for  a  greater  randomness 
and  a  less  regular  packing  arrangement. 

5.4  Current  Effects  on  Oil  Movement 

Cox,  et  al  [2]  examined  the  trapping  of  oil  both  upstream  and  downstream 
of  large  roughness  elements  under  ice  covers.  They  determined  that  oil  can  be 
trapped  and  insulated  from  the  effects  of  an  underside  current  in  a  vortex 
region  just  downstream  of  a  large  roughness  element.  The  size  of  this  entrap¬ 
ment  is  a  function  of  the  water  velocity.  Considering  the  broken  ice  field  to 
be  a  number  of  large  roughness  elements  grouped  very  close  together,  one  would 
expect  that  an  oil  layer,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  ice  block  thickness  could 
be  trapped  in  the  broken  ice  pack  and  not  have  a  shear  force  exerted  on  it  by  an 
underside  current.  The  maximum  thickness  of  this  hypothetical  layer  would  be  a 
function  of  the  water  velocity. 


The  test  program  proved  the  above  assumption  to  be  correct.  The  velocity 
of  the  oil  spreading  through  the  broken  ice  field  was  not  increased  by  the  water 
velocity.  The  seepage  rate  of  the  oil  through  an  ice  field  with  no  current  was 
measured  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  occurred  with  a  high  water  velocity,  for 
constant  oil  thickness  and  ice  conditions.  The  ice  blocks  insulated  the  thin 
oil  layer  from  the  effects  of  the  water  velocity. 

5.5  Wind  Effects  on  Oil  Movement 

The  mechanics  of  wind  exerting  a  force  on  the  oil  or  the  ice  blocks  are 
the  same  as  those  for  a  current.  Both  exert  a  turbulent  shear  stress  on  the 
oil  or  ice,  pushing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  current.  During  the 
test  program,  the  same  type  of  phenomena  were  observed  to  occur  with  both  wind 
and  currents,  however,  the  oil  and  ice  velocities  due  to  the  wind  were  much  less 
than  those  measured  due  to  the  current.  This  indicates  that  although  the  wind 
velocities  were  higher  than  the  water  velocities,  the  shear  forces  exerted  by 
the  wind  on  the  oil  and  ice  were  much  less  than  those  exerted  by  the  water. 
Because  of  this,  wind  tests  were  omitted  where  they  would  yield  no  additional 
useful  information.  This  allowed  more  attention  to  be  focused  on  the  most 
significant  problems. 


6.  ANALYSIS  OF  TEST  RESULTS  AND  EMPIRICAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


This  section  combines  the  equations  which  were  derived  in  Section  3 
with  the  data  obtai ned  duri  ng  the  test  program.  The  validity  of  the  equations 
to  adequately  model  what  was  observed  in  the  lab  is  discussed.  The  experi¬ 
mental  constants  in  the  equations  are  determined,  and  the  equations  are 
generalized  to  fit  as  many  situations  as  possible. 

6.1  Threshold  of  Motion 

As  was  discussed  in  Section  3,  the  driving  force  which  causes  oil  to 
flow  through  a  gap  between  two  ice  blocks  is  the  hydrostatic  force  arising 
from  the  difference  in  density  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  The  resisting 
force  to  the  flow  of  oil  between  small  gaps  is  the  surface  tension  of  the  oil 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gap.  For  any  given  gap  width  there  exists  an  oil  slick 
thickness  at  which  these  two  forces  balance.  This  thickness  can  be  considered 
to  be  the  threshold  of  motion  thickness  for  this  gap.  A  thinner  slick  will 
not  have  sufficient  driving  force  to  allow  oil  to  flow  through  the  gap.  A 
thicker  slick  will  have  oil  flowing  through  the  gap. 


Equation  3.4  states  the  theoretical  relationship  between  oil  reservoir 
thickness  and  single  ice  gap  width  at  the  threshold  of  motion: 
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4  a.  cos  a. 
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(3.4) 


Plots  of  Equation  3.4  for  the  three  test  oils  are  given  in  Figure  6.1.  The 
measured  oil  properties  used  in  Equation  3.4  are  given  in  Table  4.1.  Also 
plotted  on  Figure  6.1  are  the  results  of  the  threshold  of  motion  experiments. 
The  experimental  data  and  the  theoretical  curves  are  not  in  close  agreement, 
however,  they  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  The  results  clearly  indicate 
that  an  oil  slick  thickness  in  the  range  of  several  centimeters  is  required  for 
oil  to  flow  through  the  rather  narrow  gaps  in  a  compacted  broken  ice  field. 


6.2  Single  Gap  Test  Results 

Shown  on  Figures  6.2,  6.3,  6.4,  and  6.5  are  plots  of  the  velocity  of 
SAE  10W  oil  through  a  single  ice  gap  versus  oil  slick  thickness.  A  series  of 
single  gap  widths  are  plotted  on  each  figure,  and  the  current  velocity  is 
varied  between  the  figures.  Plots  drawn  for  the  other  oils  tested  or  those 
for  the  wind  tunnel  tests  have  the  same  form  as  these  figures. 

Clearly,  although  plots  such  as  those  shown  in  Figures  6.2,  6.3,  6.4, 
and  6.5  are  useful,  a  more  general  form  is  required.  Recall  from  the  theoretical 
analysis  in  Section  3  that  a  non-dimensional  equation  was  written  which  related 
the  velocity  of  the  oil  to  the  current  velocity,  the  gap  width  and  the  relative 
density  of  the  oil  to  the  density  of  the  driving  fluid  for  a  given  oil  thickness 
to  gap  width  ratio  as  follows: 
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FIGURE  6.1 
THRESHOLD  OF  MOTION 

RESERVOIR  THICKNESS  VS  SINGLE  GAP  WIDTH 
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FIGURE  6.2 

SINGLE  ICE  GAP  TESTS 
OIL  VELOCITY  VS  RESERVOIR  THICKNESS 
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FIGURE  6.5 

SINGLE  ICE  GAP  TESTS 
OIL  VELOCITY  VS  RESERVOIR  THICKNESS 
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The  oil  velocity  data  is  plotted  for  a  series  of  slick  thickness  to  gap  width 
ratios  for  SA£  1 OW  oil  in  Figure  6.6.  Figures  6.7  and  6.8  show  the  same  in¬ 
formation  for  the  diesel  fuel  and  the  SAE  40W  oil  respectively. 

From  the  data  plots  it  appears  that  there  is  a  linear  relationship 
between  the  relative  oil  velocity  and  the  representative  terms  for  each  of 
the  forces  acting  on  the  oil  as  is  portrayed  by  Equation  (3.8).  The  curves 
for  each  slick  thickness  to  gap  width  ratio  for  each  oil  type  have  approximately 
equal  origin  points  and  fan  out  with  increasing  slope  for  increasing  slick 
thickness  to  gap  width  ratio.  This  indicates  that  a  relationship  exists  between 
the  slick  thickness  to  gap  width  ratio  and  the  slope  of  the  curves.  A  single 
equation  can  be  written  to  predict  the  oil  velocity  through  a  gap  for  each  oil. 

The  plots  of  equation  slope  versus  thickness  to  gap  width  ratio  are  shown  on 
Figure  6.9  for  the  SAE  1 OW  oil.  Figure  6.10  for  the  diesel  fuel,  and  Figure  6.11  for 
the  SAE  40W  oil.  The  resulting  equations  for  relative  oil  velocity  through  a 
gap  for  each  oil  tested  are  as  follows: 


Diesel  Oil : 

SAE  10W  Oil  : 

SAE  40W  Oil : 


0.000034 
0.00089  (£) 
0.0034  (i) 


0.015 

0.00049 

0.0028 


(6.1) 

(6.2) 

(6.3) 


By  dimensional izi ng  these  three  equations,  and  substituting  values  for  the 
oil  properties  and  physical  constants,  equations  which  give  the  oil  velocity 
through  a  gap  as  a  function  of  the  oil  slick  thickness,  gap  width  and  velocity 
of  the  driving  fluid  can  be  written  as  follows: 
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and  Vp  are  measured  in  cm/s  and  <5  and  v  are  measured  in 
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centimeters. 


6-3  Oil  Seepage  Through  a  Field  of  Broken  Ice 

When  a  thick  pool  of  oil  is  released  at  the  water  surface,  it  quickly 
spreads  over  the  water  in  a  thin  layer  because  of  its  unbalanced  hydrostatic 
force.  This  spreading  force  will  be  exerted  on  any  ice  blocks  encountered  by 
the  spreading  oil.  This  force  will  tend  to  move  the  blocks  in  the  direction  of 
oil  spread. 


During  the  testing,  oil  was  released  from  a  thick  reservoir  into  a 
random,  unpacked,  restrained  ice  field.  The  oil  pushed  the  ice  blocks  forward 
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FIGURE  6.6 

SINGLE  ICE  GAP  TESTS 
RELATIVE  OIL  VELOCITY  VS  DRIVING  FORCE 


FIGURE  6.7 

SINGLE  ICE  GAP  TESTS 


FIGURE  6.9 

RELATIVE  OIL  VELOCITY  EQUATIONS  VS 
RELATIVE  SLICK  THICKNESS 
10W  OIL 


against  the  barrier  to  a  compact  high  concentration  ice  field.  At  this  high 
concentration,  the  gaps  between  the  ice  blocks  were  small.  Whether  or  not  an 
oil  can  seep  through  a  packed  field  of  broken  ice  at  maximum  concentration  is 
determined  by  the  thickness  and  viscosity  of  the  oil.  During  the  experi¬ 
mental  program,  only  the  diesel  fuel  was  able  to  flow  through  the  small  gaps 
in  the  ice.  The  SAE  10W  and  SAE  4QW  oils  were  both  too  viscous  to  flow  through 
the  gaps,  and  were  totally  contained  in  the  reservoir  behind  the  ice. 

The  flow  rate  of  the  diesel  fuel  through  the  tightly  packed  ice  field 
was  determined  by  measuring  the  change  in  volume  in  the  oil  reservoir  over 
time.  The  oil  flowed  through  the  ice  pack  in  a  very  thin  layer,  meandering 
through  the  small  gaps  between  the  ice  blocks.  Equation  (3.12),  presented  in 
Section  3.2.1,  gives  an  expression  for  the  seepage  rate  of  oil  through  a  broken 
ice  pack  as  a  function  of  the  thickness  of  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  and  a 
characteristic  dimension  of  the  ice  pack: 


-2^ 

g  Di  a 


(3.12) 


The  values  of  the  coefficients  K  and  Kh  are  to  be  determined  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  data. 

Equation  (3. 1C),  also  presented  in  Section  3.2.1,  is  an  expression  for  the 
ice  pack  characteristic  dimension,  b.  This  characteristic  dimension  is  a  function 
of  the  size  of  an  individual  ice  block,  d,  and  of  the  surface  concentration  of 
the  ice  field,  a: 


b  =  d  ~  -  1 


(3.10) 


The  ice  concentration,  a,  is  the  ratio  of  the  surface  area  of  ice  in  the  broken 
pack  to  the  total  surface  area  of  the  pack.  During  the  laboratory  testing  the 
surface  area  of  ice  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  area  of  an  ice  block  by 
the  known  number  of  ice  blocks  in  the  pack.  The  overall  dimensions  of  the  ice 
pack  were  measured  directly  to  give  the  total  surface  area.  Typically,  the  3.25 
inch  ice  blocks  had  maximum  observed  concentrations  in  the  range  of  0.8  to  0.85, 
while  the  6.5  inch  size  blocks  had  maximum  observed  concentrations  of  0.85  to 
0.90. 

Because  the  ice  block  dimension  dominates  over  the  ice  concentration  in 
Equation  (3.10.  the  large  ice  blocks  typically  had  larger  b  values  than  the 
small  ice  blocks.  However,  since  b  is  not  a  measure  of  the  actual  gaps  that 
would  exist  in  a  randomly  packed  ice  field,  the  oil  flowrate  through  the  ice 
pack  did  not  necessarily  vary  directly  with  b,  and  large  blocks  did  not 
necessarily  allow  higher  oil  seepage  rates  than  small  blocks. 

Figure  6.12  is  a  plot  of  the  oil  seepage  through  broken  ice  data  for  the 
diesel  fuel,  non-dimensional ized  to  fit  Equation  (3.12).  By  means  of  a  curve 
fitting  technique,  a  best  fit  line  has  been  drawn  through  the  data.  The 
equation  for  the  line  fitting  this  data  is: 
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^=6.92,10—  (!)  *■”  .  (6.7) 

Note  on  Figure  6.12  that  data  from  the  static  (no  water  velocity)  and  the  current 
tests  have  been  plotted  together,  and  are  both  reasonably  represented  by 
Equation  (6.7).  This  is  proof  of  the  previous  discussion  which  stated  that  the 
seepage  rate  of  oil  through  a  restrained  ice  pack  would  be  independent  of  the 
water  current.  The  ice  blocks  are  much  thicker  than  the  oil  layer  seeping 
through  the  field,  therefore,  the  current  is  masked  from  the  oil. 

Although  Equation  (6.7)  is  useful  from  a  non-dimensional  point  of  view, 
an  equation  which  directly  gives  the  flowrate  of  oil  per  unit  width  through 
the  broken  ice  would  be  more  useful  to  on-site  spill  response  personnel.  The 
dimensional  form  of  Equation  (6.7),  expressing  the  oil  flowrate  in  gallons  per 
minute  per  foot  of  width  as  a  function  of  oil  slick  thickness  in  centimeters 
and  the  ice  field  characteristic  dimension  in  inches,  is: 

q  =  2.74  x  10-5  | .  (6.8) 

Figure  6.13  shows  Equation  (6.8),  where  q  is  plotted  against  <$  for  a 
series  of  values  tor  b. 

6.4  Oil  Interaction  with  a  Moving  Ice  Field 

When  oil  from  a  thick  reservoir  is  released  in  a  broken  ice  field  that 
is  free  to  move,  the  oil  will  exert  a  hydrostatic  force  on  the  ice  pack  and 
push  it  downstream.  At  the  same  time,  small  amounts  of  oil  will  seep  into  the 
broken  ice  field  as  was  described  in  Section  6.3.  The  spread  rate  of  the  oil 
therefore  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  ice  field  in  front  of  the  oil  ,  plus 
the  seepage  rate  of  the  oil  through  the  ice  field. 

In  Section  3.2.2  a  relationship  was  developed  for  the  velocity  of  the 
front  of  an  ice  field  being  pushed  by  a  thick  oil  slick.  The  ice  velocity  was 
assumed  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  oil  thickness  (driving 
force),  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  ice  field  thickness  and  length 
(resisting  forces)  as  follows: 


v . 


(3.11) 


The  constants  and  K6  are  assumed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
water  and  the  properties  of  the  oil. 


Tests  of  oil  spilled  in  unrestrained  ice  fields  were  performed  using 
several  water  velocities  and  two  different  oil  types.  The  tests  were  performed 
using  the  small  and  large  ice  blocks  both  individually  and  combined.  Figure 
6.14  is  a  plot  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  diesel  fuel  tests,  and  Figure  6.15 
is  a  plot  of  the  data  from  the  SAE  10W  oil  tests.  Equation  (3.13)  has  been  fit 
to  the  data  for  each  oil  and  water  velocity.  The  plot  of  these  equations  are 
shown  on  Figures  6.14  and  6.15.  At  small  values  of  6 z/tl  (thin  oil  slicks) 
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FIGURE  6.14 

ICE  PACK  VELOCITY  VS  RELATIVE  OIL  THICKNESS 
DRIVEN  BY  CURRENT 
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Equation  (3.13)  no  longer  applies  because  the  driving  force  due  to  the  oil 
becomes  much  less  significant  than  the  driving  force  due  to  the  current.  As 
this  ratio  decreases,  the  ice  velocity  decreases  to  the  oil  free  ice  velocity. 


The  relationships  between  the  ice  velocity  and  5 z/tL  which  are  plotted 
on  Figure  6.14  for  the  diesel  fuel  are: 
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where  y£  is  in  units  of  cm/s  and  a,  t,  and  L  are  in  units  of  cm. 


It  appears  from  these  equations  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  slope 
of  the  equations  and  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and  a  relationship  between  the 
intercepts  of  the  equations  and  the  velocity  of  the  water.  These  relationship 
are  plotted  on  Figure  6.16.  The  equations  of  these  lines  are: 
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Equation  Slope  =  106  y  +  433  (6.10) 

Equation  Intercept  =  0.376  ^  +  5.44  (6.11) 

Combining  Equations  (6.1 0)  and  (6 .1 1 )  with  Equations  (6.9a)  through  (6. 9d)  gives  an 
expression  for  the  velocity  of  a  broken  ice  pack, behind  which  a  quantity  of 
diesel  fuel  has  been  spilled: 


y.  »  (106  ~r  +  0.376)  V  +  433  ~  +  5.44 

t  tL  u  tu 


(6-12) 
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where  v.  is  in  units  of  cm/s  and  6,  t,  and  i  are  in  units  of  cm. 
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The  relationships  between  ice 
Figure  6.15  for  the  SAE  low  oil  are: 
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FIGURE  6.16 

ICE  PACK  VELOCITY  EQUATION  SLOEE  AND 
INTERCEPT  VS  WATER  VELOCITY 
DIESEL  FUEL 
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It  appears  from  Equations  (6 .1 3a) through  (6  .1 3d)  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  intercepts  of  the  equations  and  the  water  velocity.  The  slopes  of 
the  equations  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  water  velocity,  and  may  best  be 
represented  by  an  average  value.  The  relationship  between  the  intercepts  of 
Equations  (6 .1 3a)  through  (6 .1 3d )  and  the  water  velocity  is  plotted  on  Figure  6.17. 
The  equation  for  this  relationship  is: 

Equation  Intercept  =  0.540  y  +  6.04  .  (6.14) 

w 

Combining  Equations  (6 .1 3a)  through  (6 .1 3d )  with  Equation  (6.14)  and  using  an 
average  value  for  the  equation  slopes  gives  the  following  equation  for  the 
front  velocity  of  a  broken  ice  pack,  behind  which  a  quantity  of  SAE  10W  oil 
has  been  spilled: 

v  .  =  0.504  y  +  392  ~r  +  6.04  .  (6.15) 

%  w  tL 

where  y  .  and  y  are  in  units  of  cm/s  and  6,  t,  and  L  are  in  units  of  cm. 

Z  h) 

This  equation  can  be  assumed  to  apply  for  values  of  62/tL  greater  than  or  equal 
to  0.004. 

Tests  of  unrestrained  ice  fields  interacting  with  diesel  fuel  were  also 
run  using  the  wind  tunnel  at  several  wind  velocities.  Figure  6.18  is  a  plot 
of  the  data  that  was  obtained  from  these  tests.  A  form  of  equation  (3.13)  has 
been  fit  to  this  data  for  each  wind  velocity  and  is  plotted  with  the  data  on 
Figure  6.18. 

•  From  this  test  data,  it  can  be  seen  that  wind  has  much  less  influence 
on  the  movement  of  the  ice  and  oil  than  the  water  current.  It  was  not  until 
the  wind  tunnel  velocity  approached  575  cm/s,  corresponding  to  a  19  knot 
full-scale  wind,  that  the  results  were  significantly  different  from  the  zero 
wind  velocity  case.  This  implies  that  the  roughness  coefficient  between  the 
air  and  the  ice  is  considerably  less  than  that  between  the  water  and  the  ice. 

The  equations  giving  the  relationship  between  ice  velocity  and  5 z/tL, 
which  are  shown  on  Figure  6.18  are: 

V.  =  489  +  5,35  for  y  =o  (6.16a) 

i  tL  W 

H  =  586  +  5.06  for  v  =  185  cm/s  (6.16b) 

Zb  W 

vi  =  464  +  5.92  for  v  =  370  cm/s  (6.16c) 

Zb  W 

V.  =  368  Jr  +  8.24  for  v  =  575  cm/s  (6.16d) 

t,  tL  w 

where  y.  is  in  units  of  cm/s  and  6,  and  L  are  in  units  of  cm. 
z 
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Equation  Intercept 


2.0 


Velocity  *  370  cm/sec 


0.001  0.002  0.003  0.004  0.005  0.006  0.007  0.008  0.009 


From  Equations  (6.16a)  through  (6.16d)  and  from  Figure  6.18,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  correlation  between  the  wind  velocity  and  the  slopes  or 
intercepts  of  the  equations.  The  wind  does  not  exert  a  significant  driving 
force  on  the  oil  or  the  ice  until  its  velocity  is  greater  than  approximately 
500  cm/s.  For  velocities  slightly  below  500  cm/s  the  wind  will  only  play  a 
significant  role  when  S2/tL  decreases  below  0.004.  A  single  expression  may 
be  written  to  determine  the  ice  velocity,  independent  of  wind  velocity  for 
wind  velocities  less  than  500  cm/s,  corresponding  to  16.4  knots  full-scale: 

v.  =533  rr  +  5.32  ,  (6.17) 

i  tu 

where  u^;  is  in  units  of  cm/s  and  6,  t,  and  L  are  in  units  of  cm.  This  equation 
corresponds  to  Equation  (6.12)  for  the  case  where  vw  =  0  with  the  exception 
that  the  linear  regression  analysis  results  in  somewhat  different  coefficients. 

It  appears  that  a  relationship  similar  to  Equation  (6.12)  may  be  written 
to  relate  ice  velocity  to  wind  velocities  greater  than  500  cm/s,  however,  the 
wind  tunnel  built  for  this  project  was  not  designed  to  produce  velocities  in 
excess  of  625  cm/s.  Therefore,  no  data  at  higher  speeds  could  be  obtained. 
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7.  APPLICATION  OF  RESULTS 


As  was  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  study  is  to  provide  insight  into  how  an  oil  slick  spilled  in 
an  area  of  broken  ice  will  act  in  the  short-term.  Such  knowledge  will  allow 
on-scene  spill  response  personnel  to  assess  an  oil  spill  in  broken  ice,  and 
to  choose  the  optimal  containment  and  cleanup  alternatives.  This  study  has 
identified  the  underlying  physics  of  oil  movement  and  has  evaluated  the  empirical 
constants  from  data  obtained  in  small  scale  laboratory  studies.  Acknowledging 
a  need  for  additional  testing  on  a  larger  scale  to  determine  the  possible  effects 
of  scale  or  size,  the  following  is  a  recommended  step-by-step  approach  for  pre¬ 
dicting  the  spreading  of  an  oil  spill  through  broken  ice,  based  upon  a  current 
best  estimate  of  the  oil  flow  phenomena.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  governing 
relationships  will  likely  change  as  additional  data  is  collected  and  further  in¬ 
sight  into  the  governing  physical  phenomena  is  obtained,  however,  taking  the 
approach  that  it  is  desirable  to  develop  a  current  best  estimate  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  state  of  knowledge,  the  following  procedure  is  recommended. 

1.  Determine  the  properties  of  the  spilled  oil  (approximate  density 
and  viscosity  if  not  known),  and  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  oil  slick.  The 
spread  rate  of  the  spilled  oil  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  oil  properties 
and  the  slick  thickness.  The  oil  density  and  thickness  dictate  the  hydrostatic 
force  which  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  spreading  of  the  oil.  The  vis¬ 
cosity  of  the  oil  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  oil  seepage  through 
the  gaps  between  the  ice  blocks.  In  general ,  the  smaller  the  density  and 
viscosity  of  the  oil  and  the  greater  the  oil  slick  thickness,  the  greater  the 
spread  rate  of  the  spilled  oil. 

2.  Determine  the  size  and  concentration  of  the  broken  ice  field,  the 
approximate  dimensions  of  the  broken  ice  pieces,  and  whether  the  ice  field  is 
restrained  or  free  to  move.  The  seepage  rate  through  the  ice  field  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  ice  pieces  and  the  ice  concentration.  These  two 
parameters  are  used  to  determine  the  ice  pack  characteristic  dimension  given 
by  Equation  (3.8).  The  oil  seepage  rate  through  broken  ice  varies  inversely 
with  this  dimension.  A  restrained  ice  field  will  provide  more  oil  containment 
than  an  ice  field  which  is  free  to  move.  Oil  spreads  through  a  restrained 
ice  field  by  seeping  through  the  gaps  between  the  ice  pieces.  Oil  spreads 
through  an  unrestrained  ice  field  by  seeping  through  the  gaps,  as  with  the 
restrained  ice  field,  but  it  also  spreads  behind  the  unrestrained  field  as  the 
ice  is  pushed  downstream  by  the  hydrostatic  force  of  the  oil.  If  the  ice 
field  is  restrained,  only  the  light,  low  viscosity  oils  will  seep  through  the 
ice  field.  Equation  (6.8)  and  Figure  6.13  give  the  spread  rate  of  diesel 
fuel  through  a  restrained  field  of  broken  ice. 

3.  Determine  the  velocity  of  the  underside  currents  or  of  the  wind.  If 
the  broken  ice  field  is  restrained,  the  ice  will  mask  the  oil  from  the  wind 
or  current,  and  there  will  be  no  effect  on  the  spreading  of  the  oil.  If  the 
ice  field  is  free  to  move,  both  the  oil  and  the  underside  current  will  push 
the  ice  pack,  and  the  oil  will  spread  behind  the  ice  field.  The  spread 
velocity  of  the  oil  will  be  equal  to  the  ice  pack  velocity  plus  the  seepage 
velocity  of  the  oil.  The  ice  pack  velocity  can  be  determined  from  Equation 
(6.12)  for  diesel  fuel,  or  from  Equation  (6.15)  for  SAE  10W  oil.  High  winds, 
approximately  greater  than  20  knots,  will  also  effect  the  ice  pack  velocity  and 
oil  spread  rate.  Lesser  winds  have  little  effect  on  the  oil  spread  velocity. 
Figure  6.18  can  be  used  to  determine  the  ice  pack  velocity  and,  therefore,  the 
oil  spread  rate  of  diesel  oil  under  wind  conditions. 
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8.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  results  of  this  study  provide  considerable  insight  into  the  be¬ 
havior  of  oil  spilled  in  a  broken  ice  field.  The  equations  developed  as  part 
of  this  study  match  the  data  that  was  obtained  in  the  ice  flume  tests  and 
useful  empirical  relationships  were  obtained,  with  the  intent  that  they  could 
be  used  in  modeling  short  term  spill  behavior  and  in  providing  guidance  to 
spill  response  personnel  in  the  field.  There  are,  however,  limitations  to  the 
results  of  this  study.  It  is  recommended  therefore  that  the  following  work  be 
considered  to  further  refine  and  expand  the  results  of  this  study. 

1.  Because  the  tests  were  performed  in  the  relatively  narrow  Ice  Flume, 
the  results  of  this  study  are  one-dimensional.  While  many  spill  situations 
will  be  one-dimensional,  such  as  in  leads  or  ship  channels,  there  are  also 
important  situations,  such  as  during  breakup,  where  an  oil  spill  in  a  field  of 
broken  ice  will  be  two-dimensional .with  the  oil  spreading  in  all  directions 
from  the  location  of  the  spill.  It  is  recommended  that  additional  testing  be 
performed  in  ARCTEC's  100  x  12  foot  Ice  Basin  where  two  dimensional  oil  spread¬ 
ing  phenomena  may  be  studied.  Since  it  was  determined  that  wind  is  much  less 
significant  than  current  in  influencing  oil  spill  spreading,  it  is  recommended 
that  two-dimensional  wind  tests  be  foregone  in  favor  of  more  extensive  current 
testing. 

2.  The  mathematical  expressions  presented  in  this  report  are  empirical 
and  have  not  been  generalized  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  used  in  all 
situations.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  refine  these  expressions  by  including 
additional  terms,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  more  general  in  accurately 
predicting  oil  spill  behavior  in  broken  ice  fields.  This  effort  will  require 
the  conduct  of  additional  tests  in  ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume  covering  an  expanded 
array  of  system  parameters. 

3.  The  behavior  of  oil  spilled  in  broken  ice  fields  appears  to  be  a 
phenomena  which  will  yield  itself  well  to  mathematical  modeling.  A  fairly 
complete  model  which  would  use  the  results  of  this  study  and  the  recommended 
additional  studies  could  be  developed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  mathematical 
model  could  then  be  used  to  develop  realistic  oil  spill  scenarios,  and  could 
additionally  be  used  for  training  personnel  in  oil  spill  response  procedures. 

The  output  of  the  model  would  include  threshold  of  motion  plots  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Figure  6.1,  seepage  curves  to  allow  cleanup  personnel  to  determine  the 
oil  flow  rate  where  oil  seepage  will  occur,  and  a  series  of  curves  specifying 
the  oil  velocity  as  a  function  of  the  ice  pack  parameters  and  the  wind  and  water 
velocities. 

4.  The  empirical  constants  derived  in  this  report  could  be  subject  to 
scale  effects  and  one  dimensionality  effects.  Experimental  data  based  on  con¬ 
trolled  field  experiments  performed  under  actual  arctic  conditions  would  be 
most  valuable  in  addressing  concerns  associated  with  scale  effects.  Such 
controlled  field  experiments  are  strongly  recommended. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TEST  EQUIPMENT 


A.l  ARCTEC,  Incorporated 's  Ice  Flume 

The  experiments  performed  for  this  study  were  conducted  in  ARCTEC 's 
insulated  glass-walled  Ice  Flume.  A  sketch  of  the  flume  is  presented  as 
Figure  A.l.  The  test  section  of  the  flume  is  13.7  m  long,  0.94  m  wide,  and 
0.61  m  deep.  The  flume  is  located  in  ARCTEC's  insulated  low  temperature  ice 
laboratory.  The  discharge  capacity  of  the  flume  is  approximately  140  liters 
per  second  at  a  water  depth  of  40  cm.  This  is  achieved  with  a  25  cm  axial 
flow  pump,  powered  by  a  10  horsepower  variable  speed  motor.  The  discharge  is 
measured  by  an  annubar  flow  sensor  connected  in  parallel  with  two  eagle  eye  flow 
meters  which  measure  the  flow  rate  directly  in  gallons  per  minute.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  operating  water  depth  of  the  flume  is  46  cm,  leaving  approximately  15  cm 
of  freeboard. 


A. 2  Wind  Tunnel 

To  conduct  the  experiments  examining  wind  effects  on  oil/broken  ice 
interaction,  a  wind  tunnel  was  built  over  ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume.  The  wind  tunnel 
consisted  of  a  series  of  0.15  m  high  by  0.94  m  wide  by  1.52  m  long  interlocking 
sections  which  fit  inside  the  rails  of  the  flume.  The  sections  were  con¬ 
structed  of  plywood,  with  the  exception  of  one  section  which  was  made  of  clear 
plexiglass  for  observation  and  photography  purposes.  The  wind  tunnel  was 
powered  by  a  15  inch  blower  with  a  0.75  hp  variable  speed  motor,  fitted  with  a 
variable  belt  drive  system.  Wind  speeds  up  to  550  cm/s  were  achievable 
through  the  tunnel  with  a  water  depth  of  46  cm.  Wind  speed  was  measured  by 
means  of  an  anemometer. 


A. 3  Viscometer 

A  Brookfield  Model  LVT  Synchro! ectric  Viscometer  was  used  to  measure 
apparent  viscosity.  The  viscometer  operates  by  rotating  a  cylinder  or  disk 
in  the  fluid  and  measuring  the  torque  necessary  to  overcome  the  viscous  re¬ 
sistance  to  movement.  This  is  accomplished  by  driving  the  immersed  element, 
which  is  called  a  spindle,  through  a  beryllium  copper  spring.  The  degree  to 
which  the  spring  is  wound,  which  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  a  pointer 
on  the  viscometer  dial,  is  proportional  to  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  for  any 
given  speed  of  rotation  and  spindle.  For  a  material  of  given  viscosity,  the 
drag  will  be  greater  as  the  spindle  size  or  the  rotational  speed  increases. 
The  minimum  viscosity  ranges  are  measured  by  using  the  largest  spindle  at  the 
highest  speed,  and  the  maximum  viscosity  ranges  are  measured  using  the  small¬ 
est  spindle  at  the  slowest  speed.  The  viscosity  measurement  procedures  used 
are  in  accordance  with  ASTM  specification  D  2983-72. 
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A .4  Flow  Measuring  Devices 

The  annubar  flow  sensor  is  an  annular  averaging  velocity  head  sensor 
specifically  designed  for  the  measurement  of  flow  through  a  pipe.  It  measures 
differential  pressure  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  fluid 
velocity,  and  causes  little  permanent  pressure  loss.  The  annubar  sensor  is 
accurate  to  1.0%  of  the  actual  velocity  value,  and  is  repeatable  to  0.1%  of 
this  actual  value. 

The  annubar  may  be  installed  in  any  plane  of  the  pipe,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  45°  or  any  angle  in  between.  Consideration  must  be  given,  however, 
to  the  type  of  fluid  which  must  be  measured  and  the  secondary  instrumentation. 
For  a  liquid  flowing  through  a  horizontal  pipe,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
ARCTEC's  Ice  Flume,  it  is  best  to  install  the  annubar  in  the  bottom  or  side 
of  the  pipe  so  that  the  instrument  connections  are  below  the  pipe  centerline. 
This  ensures  that  the  instrument  lines  are  full  of  liquid  and  not  air. 

To  complete  the  water  flow  sensing  device,  the  annubar  is  connected  in 
parallel  with  two  eagle  eye  flow  meters.  These  precalibrated  meters  are 
accurate  and  are  repeatable  to  1.5%  of  full-scale.  Model  6000B  has  a  scale  of 
0  to  1200  gpm,  read  in  20  gpm  increments,  and  Model  6004B  has  a  scale  of  0  to 
4000  gpm,  read  in  50  gpm  increments.  The  meters  are  mounted  below  the 
annubar  instrument  lines  as  prescribed  to  ensure  that  no  air  is  introduced  into 
the  meters. 

Wind  velocity  is  measured  by  means  of  a  rotating  anemometer.  The 
anemometer  is  installed  in  the  last  wind  tunnel  section  and  is  suspended  so  that 
it  is  in  the  approximate  center  of  the  air  stream.  The  anemometer  measures 
rotational  displacement,  which  when  measured  for  a  given  period  of  time,  may 
be  converted  directly  to  wind  speed. 

A. 5  Flume  Work  Carriage 

The  work  carriage,  shown  on  Figure  A. 2,  served  a  dual  purpose  during 
the  test  program.  A  Mi 1 1 i ken  camera  was  mounted  on  the  carriage  to  obtain 
overhead  movies  of  the  advancing  oil  and  ice.  The  carriage  was  also  used  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  ice  field  or  oil  slick.  A  pointer  bar  was  attached 
to  the  work  carriage  for  this  purpose.  By  keeping  the  pointer  bar  aligned 
with  the  leading  edge  of  the  ice  field  or  the  oil  slick,  the  position  could  be 
followed.  Velocities  could  then  be  determined  by  means  of  a  DC  tach  generator 
which  was  fastened  to  the  wheel  assembly  of  the  carriage.  The  shaft  of  the 
tach  generator  was  installed  in  contact  with  the  carriage  wheel  and  rotated  as 
the  carriage  wheel  turned,  thus  producing  a  signal  which  was  proportional  to 
velocity.  This  signal  was  read  by  a  light  pen  oscillograph  recorder. 
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A. 6  Single  Gap  Test  Apparatus 


To  test  oil  flow  through  a  single  gap,  an  apparatus  was  designed  on 
which  two  ice  blocks,  separated  by  a  known  distance  could  be  grown.  This 
apparatus  consisted  of  two  18  inch  long  steel  boxes  on  which  ice  blocks 
coild  be  grown  and  an  upstream  oil  reservoir.  The  structure  was  placed  in 
the  flume  and  dry  ice  was  placed  inside  the  two  steel  boxes.  The  dry  ice 
caused  ice  to  be  grown  between  the  boxes.  A  gap  of  desired  width  was  then 
cut  using  a  saw.  Oil  was  placed  in  the  upstream  reservoir,  and  oil  flow 
was  measured  through  the  gap. 

A. 7  Surface  Tensiometer 

The  surface  tension  of  the  oil  was  measured  by  means  of  a  Fisher  Model 
20  Surface  Tensiometer.  The  tensiometer  is  essentially  a  torsion-type  balance. 
A  platinum  iridium  ring  of  precisely  known  dimensions  is  suspended  from  a 
counter  balanced  level  arm  and  immersed  in  the  oil  which  is  being  tested.  The 
lever  arm  is  held  horizontal  by  torsion  applied  to  a  taught  stainless  steel 
wire,  clamped  to  the  arm.  By  increasing  the  torsion  in  the  wire,  the  lever 
arm  is  raised,  also  raising  the  ring  which  carries  with  it  a  film  of  oil. 

The  force  necessary  to  pull  the  test  ring  from  the  surface  of  the  oil  is  read 
on  the  dial  of  the  instrument.  This  force  can  then  be  converted  to  give  the 
surface  tension  of  the  oil.  This  tensiometer  meets  ASTM  specifications  B-971 
and  D-1331. 
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APPENDIX  B 


OIL  CLEANUP 


After  each  test  the  oil  released  from  the  oil  reservoir  had  to  be 
collected  and  placed  back  in  the  reservoir  before  the  next  test  could  take 
place.  In  addition,  any  small  amounts  of  oil  which  could  not  be  collected 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  sides  of  the  flume. 

During  the  single  gap  tests,  cleanup  was  a  relatively  simple  matter. 

A  baffle  was  placed  downstream  of  the  single  gap  test  apparatus,  at  a  distance 
where  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  test  results.  This  baffle  prevented 
oil  from  reaching  the  tail  tank  of  the  flume  and  possibly  being  sucked  into 
the  pump.  After  the  test  was  completed,  the  gap  apparatus  was  lifted  from 
the  flume  and  the  baffle  was  slowly  pushed  upstream,  pushing  the  oil  in  front 
of  it.  Any  remaining  oil  which  may  have  escaped  the  baffle  was  cleaned  up 
with  oil  absorbent  cloth. 

The  oil/broken  ice  tests  presented  a  more  difficult  cleanup  problem 
because  the  ice  blocks  were  mixed  with  the  oil.  Again  a  baffle  was  placed 
far  downstream  in  the  flume.  The  flume  pump  was  turned  on.  The  ice  blocks 
were  held  under  water  until  the  oil  floated  off  them  to  the  surface.  The 
blocks  were  then  pushed  under  the  baffle  and  carried  further  downstream  by  the 
current.  When  all  of  the  ice  blocks  were  clear  of  the  oil  slick, the  baffle 
was  slowly  moved  back  upstream  to  form  the  oil  reservoir  for  the  next  test. 

Any  significant  oil  remaining  with  the  ice  blocks  was  collected  with  small 
weir  type  skimmers  and  returned  to  the  oil  reservoir.  Any  remaining  oil  was 
cleaned  up  with  oil  absorbent  cloth. 
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APPENDIX  C 


DERIVATION  OF  RELATIONSHIPS  FOR  OIL  FLOW 
THROUGH  A  SINGLE  GAP 


In  general,  a  functional  relationship  can  be  written  between  all  of  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  for  a  given  physical  system.  The  Buckingham 
Pi  (tt)  Theorem  states  that  the  number  of  independent  dimensionless  groups 
(it  -  terms)  of  these  variables  required  to  correlate  all  of  the  variables  is 
equal  to  r.  -  m,  where  n  is  the  number  of  variables  and  m  is  the  number  of  basic 
dimensions  included  in  the  variables.  For  the  case  of  oil  flowing  through  a 
single  gap,  the  following  variables  are  significant: 

v  =  velocity  of  the  oil 

y  =  velocity  of  the  driving  medium 

6  =  thickness  of  the  oil  slick 

v  =  width  of  the  ice  gap 

g  =  acceleration  due  to  gravity 

=  viscosity  of  the  oil 

p>o  =  density  of  the  oil 

PD  =  density  of  the  driving  medium. 

The  relationship  between  these  variables  can  be  stated  as: 

4»i  (vo,  vD,  <5,  v,  g,  vo>  pD)  =  0  .  (C.l) 

Since  there  are  eight  variables  and  three  basic  dimensions  of  length, 
mass,  and  time,  there  will  be  five  independent  dimensionless  terms.  Non- 
dimensional  izing  Equation  (C.l)  by  using  yp,  w,  and  p#  as  the  repeating  variables 
gives  the  relationship  between  the  five  non-dimensional  terms  as: 
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(C.2) 


The  third  term  in  Equation  (C.2)  expresses  a  ratio  between  viscous  forces 
and  inertial  forces,  and  therefore  is  a  form  of  Reynolds  Number.  The  fourth 
term  in  Equation  (C.2)  expresses  a  ratio  between  frictional  forces  and  in¬ 
ertial  forces,  and  therefore  expresses  a  Froude  Number.  Equation  (C.2)  can 
be  rewritten  as: 
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(C.3) 
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Equation  (C.3)  states  that  there  exists  a  relationship  between  the  five 
dimensionless  groups  listed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  equation.  Experimental 
data  is  required  to  determine  the  exact  relationship,  but  in  general,  the  re¬ 
lationship  can  be  stated  as: 
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where  ax  through  a6  are  the  empirical  constants  which  must  be  evaluated  from 
the  experimental  data. 


If  the  oil  slick  thickness  to  gap  width  ratio  is  held  constant,  Equation 
(C.4)  can  be  rewritten  as: 


where 


f  =  a7  (V3  Rea"  (rV)as  +  a6 

v  n  K 


W 


a  7  =  a  1 


(C.  5) 


(C.6) 


Analysis  of  the  results  of  the  oil  flow  through  a  single  gap  experiments 
determined  that  a3,  a4,  and  a5  were  independent  of  oil  type.  The  values  of 
these  constants  are: 


<23  =  1.0 

( C  -  7a ) 

at,  =  1.0 

(C.7b) 

cc3  =  -1.0  . 

(C.7c) 

Substituting  into  Equation  (C.5)  yields: 

o 

—  -  *7  (*pr)  (~ )  +  • 

D  w 

(C.8) 

Note  that  Equation  (C.8)  is  identical  to  Equation  (3.8)  in  the  text,  where 
a7  ~  K\  and  =  K 2* 
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